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THE ORANGE GIRL. 


What a good-tempered looking girl this is with 
her barrow of oranges! She is wheeling them 
about in hopes of disposing of them, for she earns 
her livelihvod by selling fruit. 

Once in Italia’s verdant bowers, 

Midst sunny groves of emerald green, 
Where Nature scents the air with flowers, | 

And paints with varied charms the scene; 
My oranges of golden hue, 

Suspended midst a thousand trees, 
Displayed their beauties to the view, 

And wafted odors on the breeze. 
But soon to countries far away 

The prize was borne, o’er land and sea; 
And now, my tady fair, I pray 

That you will purchase them of me. 

Oranges grow in Italy, as well as in Spain, two 
large countries in the south of Europe. The cli- 
mate of those countries is very warm, so that) 
many fruits grow there which do not grow here. 
Lemons, almonds, raisins, citrons, olives, and 
tamarinds grow there, as well as flowers of every 
hue and fragrance; in short, so delightful is the 
climate, so numerous the productions of Nature, 
that the former has been sometimes termed the 

arden of Europe. 

I think it would be very agreeable to travel in 
Italy; it seems, from your account, to be such a 
pleasant country. . 

Yes; but there are other countries quite as 
agreeable to live in. Some possess one advan- 
tage, and some another. We are very well offin 
our own happy country; for although we do not 
wander in orange groves and myrtle bowers, or 
gaze upon an ever cloudless sky, or enjoy an al- 
most perpetual summer, we have many advantages 
of which Italy cannot boast; and we ought to be 
very grateful to that: great and good Being to 
whom we owe our unnumbered blessings. 

After all, however, our happiness depends, in a 
great degree, upon ourselves, without reference to 
circumstances either of clime, country, or situa- 
tion. I will tell you why. Children, as well as 
grown-up people, are happy only when they are 
good; and therefore, although a little girl may be 
in possession of every external enjoyment, such as 
a large house to live in, a fine garden and shrub- 
beries to walk in, servants to attend her, and a 
carriage to ride in when she goes out, it is possi- 
ble she may not be happy; for unless she is good 
humored and kind to those around her, so as to 
gain their esteem and affection, she cannot be 
happy. If she is fretful, and peevish, and idle, 
she cannot be happy; if she is careless when at- 
tending to her lessons, like the little Lucy whom 
you read about some time ago, she cannot be hap- 


| 


upon her will be doubly valued, and her happiness 
will be not only durable, but continually increas- 
ing.—Slories for Children. — 
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THE ELEVENTH HOUOR.—Coneluded. 
‘«* The improvement in Mrs. Leland’s health was 


jonly temporary; she began to fail again towards 


f= =|| | prayers of others far more worthy, availed. 


the close of winter. I was more pained by ob- 
serving this, than I had ever been by anything, 
|and I prayed sincerely that God would help and 
isave her. But neither my prayers, nor the 
God 
saw fit to take her early out of this world of tempta- 
tion and suffering; surely hers was a blessed lot. 
As she declined, her friends were with her more, 
and I less, I had much time to myself, which | 
at first employed conscientiously, in the service of 
Mrs. Leland, sewing for the family or walking out 
with the children. But I spent most of my eve- 
nings in the kitchen. Lucy seldom had company. 
Mr. Leland objected to noise and visitors; but she 
went out even more frequently than she had done 
before. “She would often ask me to get tea for 
her, while the boy, who waited on table, was told 
not to mention that she was out; but to come to 
me for any thing wanted in Lucy’s place. I was 
obliging, and readily did as she required me. 
One day she said, what a hum-drum life you lead, 
Jane; would you not like to-go out some evening 
with me? Where do you go? I asked. OT visit 
my friends, said she, hesitatingly; we have excel- 
lent times. You have been very obliging to me, 
I will take you to my friends if you would like it. 
Well, I do not know as Mrs. Leland would con- 
sent, I answered; remembering my mother’s in- 
junction. O yes, she would let you go any where 
with me, but don’t worry her about it. I will get 
leave to go, and you are never called on in the 
evening; but if by any chance you should be, tell 
John to say you are gone to bed, he believes. I 
must do myself the justice to say that this propo- 
sal to tell a deliberate falsehood, did startle me a 
little; but I had not the courage to say a word. 
I agreed to go out with Lucy, and where do you 
think she took me? Toa dancing school—a hall 
where there were thirty or forty young men and 
women, and a man playing a violin; and where 
they danced the whole time. I sat still, but was 
enchanted and amazed at the scene. We came 
home at 10 o’clock, but Lucy told me, many of 
them would. remain till 12; that she had intended 
to change her place, because Mr. Leland insisted 
on having his house shut up at 10 0’cleck; it was, 
however, in all other respeet$ so good a place, 
that she could not bear to leave it; and now, said 
she, I have thought of a plan which will remove 
all difficulties. You can come down softly, after 
all have retired, and unfasten the door for me to 
come in; I will do the same foryou. Youcan go 
once a week, and I once; we will pay for a quar- 
ter between us. You will soon learn to dance, 
and your beauty will gain you many admirers. 
You must buy some handsome dresses; but you 
have money enough I should think, for you have 
not spent $5 since you came to Boston. But my 
money is put into the Savings Bank by my moth- 
er’s orders. Well, is it not your own money? 
If you have the book, I will go down with you to 





take it out. I shrunk at first from such proposals, 
but Lucy’s persuasions, and my own vanity and 





ber, that their former vigilance was relaxed. 

‘* You will readily believe that the evil did not 
endhere. The young men with whom I became 
acquainted, invited me to go to the theatre, with 
which I was even more captivated than with the 
dancing school. Meantime Mrs. Leland failed 
faster and faster, but I did not apprehend her im- 
mediate decease. One evening. when I was at 


|the theatre, shé had a sudden ill-turn, and per- 


ceiving that the last struggle was appreaching, 
called her family around and enquired for me. 
Lucy appeared. She said I had gone out with a 
friend of hers, that I did not ask leave because I 
feared to disturb Mrs. Leland, that what hindered 
my return she could not think, unless some acci- 
dent had happened; so seared was her conscience, 
that even in the presence of the dying, she could 
thus disguise the truth. In the agony of the 
scene I was forgotten; forgotten by all, but that 
dear lady, who said in her last moments, ‘ tell Jane, 
it is my dying injunction to her, to return directly 
to her mother; may God bless, and keep her from 
temptation and evil.” Oh, that 1 had heard these 
words! that I had received these blessings; sure- 
ly it would have moved me, and I~should have 
obeyed the command. 

‘*On my return home, what was my anguish to 
find her gone; that sweet face, cold and uncon- 
scious; that hand,—but I dared not touch it. I 
was afraid to stop a moment by her side; what re- 
proaches rose from those motionless lips. I was 
overwhelmed and perfectly heart-sick. These 
impressions, like all other serious impressions on 
my mind, were short-lived. Not a week after 
Mrs. Leland was buried, applications were made 
for me, and several places were offered. The 
husband and sister of Mrs. Leland earnestly be- 
sought me to go home, at least to make a visit to 
my mother before I engaged my place. I object- 
ed to the expense; they offered to pay my expen- 
ses, saying, that in so doing, they should conform 
to what they knew would be the wishes of my late 
mistress. The mention of her brought tears into 
my eyes, and good resolutions into my heart. I 
consented to go; but made Lucy promise to se- 
cure me such a place as would suit me; and said, 
she might engage that I would be back in a fort- 
night. I took but few clothes (none of my fine 
ones; except the complete suit of mourning, in- 
cluding a house and Sunday dress, given me by 
Mr. Leland. My mother received me with such 
a cordial welcome, and appeared to take such 
comfort in my presence, I put off from day to day 
telling her that my visit was to be so short: 

‘* And here I must pause a moment, to recall to 
you the opportunities which God placed in niy 
path, and which I unthinkingly and ungratefully 
threw away. The early care and instruction of 
such a mother as mine was,—the watchfulness, 
and the beautiful example of Christian patience, 
cheerfulness and submission in that dear lady— 
the awful moment of her death, which through my 
own sinful conduct I was not permitted to witness; 
and now, escaped, by God’s kind providence, from 
the snares of wicked and deceitful companions, I 
was once more by the side of my mother, under her 
sacred roof, far removed from the glare and tur- 
moils of vanity and false pleasure. If I did not 
repent now, and seize the offers of grace, could 
it be hoped that the Lord would remember me 
again? might I not expect to be left to my own 
evil heart, to perish in my sins. 

‘* There are some scenes, (Oh! how many in 
my life,) which we can never bear-to dwell upon. 
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The day when I[ informed my mother of my inten- 
tion to quit her again, is one of these. What 
aching thoughts does the bare mention of it bring 
up. You will wonder, how a creature so weak 
and irresolute as myself, could hold out against 
her entreaties, her authority. Alas! I was never 
resolute but when I was wrong. The love of 
pleasure is atyrant; he who comes under this rule 
is the meanest of slaves. I was bound soul and 
body by this chain. A letter, received from 
Lucy, a few days before my time expired, extin- 
guished any better feeling which might have been 
revived in my hardened heart, within this holy 
tabernacle, the home of my youth. She had, she 
said, engaged a place just suited to me, where I 
could go out every evening if I chose, after I had 
attended the toilet of the lady I was to serve, who 
was herself every night at balls and routs, and 
never at home before midnight. I left my mother. 
‘*O my hard bosom that could bear to leave.” 

‘* The rest is not to be described, I would that 
I could say, not to be remembered; but although 
our sins may be forgiven, they cannot be blotted 
out of the tablet of our own memory, at least, 
mine are not. ‘There they stay, like a black pall, 
casting its death-like shadow over even the images 
of my better days. There they stay, an awful 
warning, saying to my soul, watch, watch and 
pray, that you enter not again into temptation. 
Vanity and the love of pleasure were my first se- 
ducers; the downward course is always easy. I 
lost my self-respect; I did not fear to lie; I had 
ceased to pray. Once only during this dark pe- 
riod I visited my mother, after repeated and ear- 
nest entreaties, and fearing that she would, old 
and infirm as she was, set off in quest of me, I 
selected some of my plainest garments, took the 
artificial flowers out of my straw bonnet, and pass- 
ed a whole month with her. She remarked the 
change in my lovks, and even manners, but so 
pure was her mind, that the dreadful thought of 
what had changed me so never passed across it. 

**My cup of misery and guilt was at length full. 
The next scene which I can venture to think 
upon long enough to describe it to you, was in the 
House of Correction. There, as [ was sitting 
one day at my appointed task, gloomy and sulky, 
1 was informed, that some benevolent ladies had 
come to visit and instruct the female convicts. I 
would not go into the hall communicating with 
our cells, where these faithful servants of the Sa- 
viour were received, I stayed in my own cell. 
One of the ladies visited several of the cells, mine 
among the rest. I did not look up when she en- 
tered, but the tones of her voice attracted me. 
It seemed like a reminiscence of days gone by, 
a dream of fairy land. She held a,book in her 
hand, and read aloud the following passages, 
‘* Come unto me, all ye who are weary and heavy 
Jaden, and I will give you rest.” ‘* Though your 


- sins be as scarlet, they shall be whiter than wool.” 


And ‘‘ they who came in at the eleventh hour, re- 
ceived every mana penny.” Without intending 
to do it, I raised my eyes,—and what a thrill came 
over me. It was no living woman that’stood be- 
fore me, but an angelic vision—even the spirit of 
my dear departed mistress, only fresh and young, 
and more beautiful, as I fancied she must look, 
now that she was translated to the heavenly re- 
gions. What radiance did this angelic counte- 
nance cast around my gloomy cell; what a con- 
trast was this bright figure robed in white, her 
dark hair parted on her marble forehead, the holy 
book in one hand, and the other stretched out to 
take mine,—what a contrast, to my shrinking, 
squalid form, as I drew away from her, to the 
corner farthest fram the narrow chink, which ad- 
mitted all the air and light allowed to visit this 
place of punishment. 

** ‘Jane,’ said she, (I had never expected to 
hear this name spoken in a tone of affection, 
again,) ‘ Jane, it is no vision; it is not she, it is her 
daughter. I have sought you long, and at last 
traced you here. I have not many moments more 
to remain with you; I must tell you all in a few 
words. We have a letter from your mother, she 





is very near her end. Shebegstosee you. You 
have but three more days to remain here before 
your term expires. God grant it may not be too 
late. I will write her that we have discovered 
you, that you will come to her as soon as possi- 
ble. We are permitted to visit at certain hours 
every day; I will be with you tomorrow. I leave 
this Bible with you—my mother’s Bible—that in 
which you used to read to her. I leave your 
mother’s letter, and also a later one from your 
brother; be prepared to see me tomorrow ’"—and 
then she was gone. Was it a dream? no, here 
were the Bible and the letters in my lap. I read 
the letter from my brother, IT could not read my 
mother’s that night. I found by my brother’s let- 
ter, that I had little chance of finding her alive, 
unless I could get to her immediately. It was 
some comfort to know that brother was there, and 


his little daughter; he had been with mother for. 


two years past, éVer since the death of his wife. 
I opened the Bible; how natural it looked! had it 
been any other Bible it would not have touched 
my heart. After readingya cliapter, I found, O 
long lost delight, I found that 1 could pray—pray 
with earnestness and sincerity. 

** But I see, lady, that you are looking to the 
west. The dark cloud is passing off, a small 
streak of light begins to appear there, the storm is 
nearly ended, and you are impatient to be gone. 
Wait, till that black veil has retreated a little fur- 
ther, till the effulgence of Heaven strikes on the 
scene. Wait, I have but a few words more. 
The heavy cloud began to move from my breast, 
a divine ray shone through it, even before I quit- 
ted the prison. The daily visits of the young lady 
(who was but 12 years old when her mother died, 
but who had kept all her sayings in her heart, and 
had walked in her steps) the instructions and en- 
couragements of a missionary clergyman whom she 
brought with her, raised me, by the blessing of 
God, as it were from death to life. 

‘*T set off the moment I wasreleased. I arriv- 
ed the next night at my mother’s door; I left the 
stage coach at the top of the lane; it was after 
dark, but 1 knew the path well, and I came softly 
up to the house. ‘Through the window I saw into 
the bed-room, a faint light was placed in the chim- 
ney corner, the withered countenance of my only 
earthly parent was just visible on the pillow, and 
the dark figure of my brother sitting, his back to- 
wards me, by tlie bed-side. How could I disturb 
this solemn stillness? how could I intrude my un- 
worthy foot over the threshold of this lowly dwell- 
ing, untarnished yet by shame and crime? 
When I placed my hand on the latch it trembled 
and fell, the slight movement caught my brother’s 
listening ear, without waking my mother. He 
came to the door, and i said in a whisper, ‘It is 
Jane.’ ‘ Welcome,’ said he, in a tone low and 
trembling, ‘welcome to your mother’s house. 
Retire into the next room, she must not be waken- 
ed; make yourself comfortable and get a little 
rest. When she awakes, I will inform her of your 
arrival.’ 

‘*Our meeting,—but that too is sacred. She 
lived a fortnight, her life was spared for my sake. 
She was commissioned by our Heavenly Father, 
(who spared not his only Son, that we through him 
might be saved) to make known his promises and 
grace. Throwgk-her instrumentality was the Sa- 
viour revealed to this sinful heart; and in answer 
to her prayers, God received me, even at the 
eleventh hour,—when bloom and. health and un- 
broken powers,—all those first fruits, which it is 
so beautiful to offer unto the Most High in the 
season of youth, when these were wasted or lost, 
God did yet in his infinite goodness, accept the 
offering of my polluted, broken heart, washing it in 
the blood of Christ. What heavenly pedce shone 
in the countenance of that departing saint, when 
she witnessed my change of heart; how serenely 
did she resign her spirit into the hands of her 
Maker, saying, ‘ Lord, thou hast heard my prayer, 
now let thy servant depart in peace.’ 

‘* Here have I dwelt ever since; devoting my- 
selfto the care of my brother and his daughter, 














and doing all the good in my power to my fellow 
creatures; praising and blessing God, who has 
plucked me as a brand from the burning, and set 
me up a warning to all who seek the paths of 
pleasure, or listen to her syren voice. Far from 
the reach of temptation, and from all former asso- 
ciations, in this quiet place, I may now hope, 
by watchfulness and prayer, and the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, to keep my resolution. If you ever 
repeat my story to any, who like me have learned 
from bitter experience that the wages of sin are 
death, even the death of the soul; entreat them to 
quit the scenes in which they have been beguiled 
from the path of innocence, retire from the world, 
and then may they hope for help from on high; 
then may they repent and enter the vineyard of the 
Lord; he will receive them at the eleventh hour. ”’ 
’ M. 
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LITTLE NELSON. 

One morning in the latter part of last autumn, 
Mrs. M. after the example of the excellent Mrs. 
Isabella Graham, took her dinner in her work-bag, 
and went out to spend the day in visiting a num- 
ber of poor families who lived at a distance from 
her dwelling. She once remarked to the writer, 
‘* This sort of business is hard work; but, after a 
day thus spent, ’tis with peculiar pleasure that the 
heart breathes, ‘ Our Father who art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name.’” But, to-return to my 
story. Mrs, M. visited a number of families and 
met with many interesting things; but at present 
I can speak of only one. She called at a house 
where she found a poor young woman in deep 
affliction. This woman informed Mrs. M. that 
‘*two weeks since, her husband had borrowed her 
last dollar that she had earned by washing, and 
had gone off, she knew not where, and had left 
her alone with two little children, almost entirely 
destitute of food and fuel.” In answer to Mrs. 
M.’s inquiries, the woman said, ‘‘ If you could let 
my little boy go and stay a few days -at your 
house, it would do me a great deal of good. I 
could then take the babe, and go out to washing.” 
Tears ran freely down the cheeks of the poor wo- 
man as she uttered this. Little Nelson was about 
five years old. He had fine rosy cheeks, bright 
blue eyes, and soft curly hair; and his very mo- 


tion would convince any one, that he had good , 


common sense. 

Mrs. M. was the wife of a rich farmer, and her 
benevolent heart did not refuse to take the little 
boy. Dressed in coarse clean clothes, he took 
his little basket of playthings, and went home with 
Mrs. M. : 

As Mrs. M, was returning home, in a pathway 
through the woods, with the little boy trudging at 
her side, she fell into a reverie, During the day, 
she had many times, with a grateful heart, con- 
trasted her own situation with that of the poor peo- 
ple whom she had been visiting; but now her 
mind was musing on her own afflictions; (for rich 
people often have much to grieve about.) The 
little boy noticed the change in her countenaice, 
let go her hand, ran forward a few steps, then 
looked up in her face, and said, 

‘* Has your farder run’d away?” 

In a few minutes they eame to a short turn in 
the road, where a river seemed to cross the path. 
Mrs. M. pointed to her house, which was on the 
other side of the river, directly opposite the spot 
where they stood, and said to Nelson, ‘‘ There is 
the house to which we are going.” The boy 
looked frightened, and asked; ‘‘ Shall I take off 
my shoes—are you going to wade over?” ‘‘ No, 
child,” replied Mrs. M., ‘‘there is a bridge very 
near.” Nelson eagerly looked on the river, then 
up im the face of Mrs, M. and with an expression 
of mingled indignation and terror, exclaimed, 
‘* There is no bridge; I'll go back!” ‘* Child,” 
replied Mrs. M. ‘ there is a bridge, and if we find 
it very soon, will you believe that I always tell lit- 
tle boys the truth?” After walking down the riv- 
er a few rods, they stood on the bridge, and the 
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little boy’s face was as bright as the waves upon 
which he was looking. Mrs. M. inquired, 

‘‘ Nelson, do you know who made this river, 
those beautiful trees, and that sun?” Nelson re- 
plied, ‘‘ No—nobody made them—did grandsir?” 

‘* No, child, there is a God, and he made them. 
Have you never heard that there is a God?” 
‘* No, there is no God.” 

With a very serious look, Mrs. M. replied, 
«© Just now, you told me there was no bridge; but 
we found one,—and there certainly isa God, though 
you cannot see him.” 

The little boy was now prepared to listen to the 
instructions which Mrs. M. was disposed to com- 
municate; and it is astonishing to think how much 
he learned in a very few weeks. 3 

Now, my dear Sabbath School children (for 
this story was written for you,) let me ask, if a 
want of confidence in your teacher is not one 
cause of yoar being soslow to learn? When they 
tell you that there is no other name under heaven, 
save that of Jesus Christ, whereby souls can be 
saved, do you believethem? When they tell you, 
that without holiness no man can see the Lord, do 
you believe them? If so, why not repent, and 
give your hearts at once to the Saviour? 

O, my dear children, have confidence in your 
teachers; but above all things, have faith in God; 
believe what the Bible says, and you will be hap- 
py here, and happy beyond the grave. H. M. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
NAMING CHARACTERS. 


‘© Cousin Sarah,” said Arthur Lyman, who was 
the tallest and oldest of the company, assembled 
in Mr. Seldon’s parlor, ‘‘ will you describe to us 
that play you spoke of before tea?” 

‘© Qh! yes,” replied Sarah, ‘‘ but I must tell 
you it is not a play exactly, but rather a literary 
amusement. It is an exercise we sometimes have 
at school.” 

‘¢ No school exercises here,” said John Lyman. 
* «* T ani for having some real good play.” 

‘* But don’t you know, John, replied his sister, 
that, 

Thou shalt gain happier things from books, 
"Than idle play may find, 

And joy shall light up in thy looks, 
Whilst wisdom lights thy mind.” 

John laughed, and said he should rather let 
poetry go, for that time, and proceed to play. 

‘*] propose,” said George Seldon, ‘‘ that it be 
put to vote whether we shall have naming charac- 
ters.” 

‘* Naming characters?” said John, ‘‘ what do 
you mean by that?” 

**T ask the gentleman’s pardon,” said George, 
rising from his chair with assumed gravity, ‘I 
should have informed him that the exercise Miss 
Seldon proposed is called Naming Characters.” 

“The question being put to vote, it was decided 
by alarge majority that Naming Characters should 
be the first exercise of the evening. With this 
John was not very well pleased, and he determined 
not to take any part in the amusement; but with- 
out appearing to notice this, the rest of the party 
agreed to commence. 

‘*“Now,”’ said Sarah, ‘‘ we will take prominent 
characters in history, and without giving names, 
mention characteristics of the individuals, and 
striking incidents in their lives.. It is not neces- 
sary to state facts in the order in which they oc- 
curred, or to make out aconnected story. All 
we have to do is, to-state any thing about an in- 
dividual that we happen to think of, taking care 
not to be foo plain. 

‘** Oh! give me a character,” said George, ‘‘ and 
let me see how quick I will name him.” 

‘* Very well,” said Sarah smiling, ‘‘ We will 
ascertain how thoroughly you have studied your 
history. You may have two opportunities of 
naming this lady. She lived and acted a con- 
spicuous part in the world some hundred years 
ago. Her youth was spent in humble retirement, 
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most servile employments. At atime when her 
countrymen were engaged in war, she took a deep 
interest in politics, and exerted a powerful influ- 
ence over her sovereign. She rode a horse re- 
markably well, and was present at a famous coro- 
nation. Superstition and enthusiasm distinctly 
appeared in her character. Her enemies were 
very numerous, and she was finally put to death 
by them.” 

George was silent for a moment, and looked 
perplexed. ‘‘Sarah, what made you give me a lady. 
You know I don’t know anything about ladies.” 

‘* But you ought te be well acquainted with this 
lady,” replied Sarah. ‘Shall 1 tell you some- 
thing more about her? Perhaps—” 

‘*Is it not Mary Queen of Scots?” interrupted he. 

‘© What madeyou think of her?” said Arthur. 

‘* Why,” said George, ‘‘ alte. was put to death 


‘by her enemies, and ” 


~ «* But she was never accustomed to servile em- 
ployments of any kind,” said Arthur. 

‘** Well, who can it be then?” said George. 

‘* A French woman,”’ said Sarah. 

‘** Yes, a French woman,” said Arthur smiling. 

‘* There now [ know,” said George, fretfully, 
‘**that Arthur has guessed right by his looks.” 

‘* Well, have you any objection,” said Arthur. 
‘* Patience boy, patience!” 

‘* Ah! now I know,” said George. ‘‘ It was 
Joan of Arc, who was burnt to death by the Eng- 
lish. Strange I did not think of her, when it was 
only last week that our teacher read the whole ac- 
count from Hume. How easy!” 

‘* Yes, very easy,” said Arthur, ‘‘ after you 
have found it out. Provokingly easy!” 

‘*T should have made Sarah tell me before 
George, if I had been you,” said John as he con- 
tinued his whittling. : 

Made me, thought Sarah. 

‘* No,” said George, ‘‘I don’t wish to be told, 
and I think I shall try not to be so impatient next 
time.” ' 

** That’s right!” said Arthur, and Sarah smiled 
very pleasantly. 

‘*Now Arthur,” said George, ‘‘ give Sarah a 
character. A good hard one.” 

‘That will be rather difficult without any 
preparation,’ replied Arthur. ‘‘ I think with a little 
ingenuity, that this exercise might be made very 
interesting, but it requires thought before-hand.” 

After a few moments thought, Arthur gave this 
character for Sarah to name. 

‘* He was the son of an Englishman of high 
birth, and received a polite and finished education. 
His religious sentiments were peculiar, and exci- 
ted the displeasure of many of his friends. He 
was firm and inflexible however, in the pursuance 
of what he considered duty, and was the author of 
several works in vindication of his unpopular doc- 
trines. 

‘* After suffering from persecution in his native 
country, he travelled in Holland and Germany, 
and finally came to America. He was kindly re- 
ceived here, and won many friends, particularly 
among the Indians. His influence which was con- 
siderable at court, he exerted in favor of religious 
liberty. He revisited England several times, and 
finally died there at a very adyaneed age. He is 
esteemed a philanthropist and wise legislator.” 

‘¢ William Penn,” said Sarah. 

‘* Why, I thought,” said George, ‘‘ that it must 
have been some dissenting minister.” 

‘* William Penn was a dissenting minister,” 
said Arthur. ‘‘A good honest Quaker minister. 
I have been reading his life lately, and find it quite 
entertaining.” 

‘* T never knew,” said George, ‘‘ that William 
Penn was a minister before.” 

‘*Oh! here are some oranges,” said John, as 
the servant placed a basket of fruit on the table; 
‘*T can name these quick enough. So saying he 
appropriated to himself a fine large orange, and 
immediately commenced an attack upon it.” 

‘Oh! now I think of it,”’ said Arthur, “‘ let me 
describe to you a kind of frait 1 have at home. 


and poverty obliged her to devote herself to the 





Whoever names it shall have it. It is quite a 
curiosity; my friend Nelson gave it to me, whora 
you know has, just returned from Europe. He 
brought the fruit I speak of from Italy. Itis a lit- 
tle larger than an apple, and is covered with a 
thick rough rind. The pulp is a little acid, and is 
filled with small red seeds. It is considered a 
great luxury in all warm climates, and is very 
carefully cultivated.” 

** | guess it is something I never saw or heard 
of,” said George. 

‘Oh! yes,” said Arthur, ‘‘ you have certainly 
heard of it, and read about it a great many times 
in the Bible.” 

‘Let me see,” said George, ‘‘ Raisins, figs, 
grapes, olives, 

‘* Pomegranates!” said Sarah- 

‘* You have it,” said Arthur, laughing, ‘‘ and I 
will send it to you tomorrow.” 

‘** Well,” said George, ‘‘ I’ve lost my pome- 
granate, but I will follow cousin John’s example, 
and not lose my orange.” So saying, he helped 
himself to the tempting fruit, and took a seat next 
to John. 

Conversation was here interrupted by the en- 
trance of Mrs. Seldon. 
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MASON ST. SABBATH SCHOOL, BOSTOR, 


. We have often alluded to this School in the Com- 
panion. Its 22d Anniversary was observed on the 
12th of May last. On which occasion, Samuel H. 
Walley, Esq. its indefatigable and affectionate Super- 
intendant, took his leave of the School for a time, in 
consequence of his contemplated tour to Europe. 
The Parents and Friends of the School attended; the 
large city School Room where they met was crowded 
to overflowing; the exercises consisted of Prayer, 
Singing, Recitations of Scripture, and an Address 
from Mr. Walley, which apparently reached every 
heart present. His remarks to Teachers, Schotare 
and Parents were excellent; but we must omit them, 
and can only give the following extract, showing kis 
connexion with the Schoul, and its origin:— 


It is about ten years since I first entered this 
school, and just six years since I took its superin- 
tendency; and I can truly say, these have been 
among the very happiest years of my life, I have 
witnessed, in this time, many solemn scenes; J) 
have listened to the voice of penitence; I have 
heard the rejoicings of the pardoned sinner; I 
have witnessed the serenity and filial submission 
of the sick youth, who had given his affections to 
the Saviour, and J have seen the triumph in which 
the youthful spirit has met the king of terrors, and 
entered, with the Christian hope, into the valley 
of death. I have seen youth from this school, 
going abroad into the world, in different regions, 
carrying with them the principles of religion, tal- 
ing their Bibles as their sweetest companions, and 
exerting a happy influence among the circles into 
which théy were thrown in those distant lands, I. 
have seen families, where order, and piety, and 
peace, have taken the place of confusion, and in- 
fidelity, and discord—and this through the instrv- 
mentality of Sabbath School instruction; and shall 
I not rejoice that I have been privileged to behold 
such scenes as these? They present to my eye 
that moral beauty, which may be compared to the 
rich and waving harvest, where once was to be 
found only rocks, and weeds, and barrenness, 

Since the establishment of this school, in 1817, 
nearly three thousand children and youth have 
come under religious instruction within these 
walls, on the holy Sabbath. And more than one 
hundred and forty teachers, in the course of this 
period, have been engaged in the delightful, and 
at the same time, responsible employment of 
training these thousands for ‘‘ glory, and honor, 
and immortality.” 

Before such an audience as this, it would be 
useless to say much in defence of Sabbath Schools, 
or any thing to increase your attachment to an ia- 
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stitution so evidently blessed of God as this has 
been. It may be compared, with great truth, to 
a ‘fountain sending forth purifying, refreshing 
and fertilizing waters.” Or to the ‘‘Sun, dis- 
pelling the darkness, and sending cheerfulness and 
joy into many an afflicted dwelling.” it 

Mason Street Sassatu Scuoor had its origin 
in the enlightened and truly benevolent views of 
the founders of the Society for the ‘‘ Moral and 
Religious Instruction of the Poor of Boston;”—an 
institution which has done more for the solid im- 
provement of the morals of our city, than any other 
now in existence, and which has ranked next to 
the holy and happy influence of the regular ordi- 
nances of the Sabbath, in the part it took in pro- 
moting the intellectual, moral and religious eleva- 
tion of every class of society. see 

It is pleasant thus to trace the beginnings of 
these institutions. When we remember the histo- 
ry of Moses, we are impressively taught the over- 
ruling providence of God in those tears of the He- 
brew infant, which led the Royal daughter of a 
cruel monarch to extend the hand of protection to 
the infant sufferer. The infant among the bul- 
rushes became the deliverer of God’s chosen peo- 
ple from the tyranny of Egypt; and was that fa- 
vored man, among all the millions of mankind, 
who was indulged with such intimate communion 
with the Deity, as authorized the sacred penman 
to record that he conversed with God as a man con- 
verseth with his friend. (Ex. xxxiii. 11.) ° 

And here, in our own day, within a few years, 
we may trace to its humble source, the origin of 
an institution which is blessing our land, and open- 
ing the mental vision to sources of enjoyment 
which were recently supposed to be forever beyond 
our grasp. Dr. Howe, as you may remember, 
was on an excursion into the country in our neigh- 
borhood. He saw one sunny day, a couple of lit- 
tle girls by the road-side. Their movements be- 
ing somewhat peculiar, he went to them, and soon 
found they were both perfectly blind, and had 
strayed from their father’s door, a quarter of a 
mile back, to place themselves at the road-side, so, 
as they said, ‘‘ to see what they could hear.” He 
was moved with their condition; and on stating the 
thing to some female and other friends, an interest 
was excited in behalf of this afflicted portion of the 
‘ Community, which has ripened into an institution, 
reflecting honor on the founders, and which adds 
another to the noble monuments on our globe, of 
that benevolence which is characteristic of the re- 
ligion of Curist; of Him who came from heaven 
to earth that he might ‘‘ heal the broken hearted,” 
and ‘‘recover sight to the blind.” And some 
present may remember that the efforts of the So- 
ciety to which I have alluded, were made at the 
suggestion of three gentlemen who were acciden- 
tally conversing on subjects connected with the 
moral improvement of the city. From this con- 
versation grew the institution which now embraces 
hér thousands of youth and bundreds of teachers, 
who every Sabbath are convened for purposes 
simple in themselves, but infinitely important in 
their results. In the early days of this school, 
more than one hundred of the children between 
five and thirteen years of age, could not tell their 
letters; and one—about twelve years old—on be- 
ing asked about Jesus Christ, replied that she had 
never heard of such a person! Some of the chil- 
dren to whom I refer, had never in their lives at- 
tended a place of worship till carried thither by 
the teachers of the Sabbath School. 

I need not ask you to contrast the state of things 
just described, with the present. Your eyes be- 
hold the difference, and your ears hear, from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath, the notes of praise from lips which 
might, but for this institution, have been either ut- 
terly silent, or perhaps thoughtlessly and igno- 
rantly profaning that sacred name whose mean- 
ing they had never been taught. 


— 
Resolves by the Scholars. 


On Sabbath, May 19, the scholars appointed a com- 
mittee from their own number to draft a few resolu- 


sence abroad of their Superintendent. The commit- 
tee consisted of S. J. M. Homer, ‘Thomas Chubbuck, 
%. S. Benson, L. P. Homer, and P. Churchill, Jr. 
On Sabbath, May 26, the committee reported the 
following, which were unanimously adopted by the 
scholars, 

Resolved,—That our Superintendent, Samvet H. 
Wattey, Esq. deserves our warmest thanks for the 
able and efficient manner in which he has discharged 
the duties of his office; that we regret very much hav- 
ing to part with him, and that we hope he will be 
prospered in his journey, and in due season return, 
richly laden with the bounties of God’s mercy. 

Resolved,—That we will endeavor while he is ab- 
sent, so far as itis in our power, to be punctual in 
our attendance, and attentive to the instructions of 
our teachers, and also, to bring in as many scholars 
as we can, so as to present him, when he returns, a 
more numerous and better school. 

Resolved,—That we feel very desirous to hear 
from our Superintendent while he is away, and we 
hope he will not fail to write to us often; so that al- 
though the wide ocean will separate us, we may, as 
it were, still hear him speak. 

Resolved,—T hat a committee of two be appointed 
to present a copy of these resolutions to our Super- 
intendent. 

——- 
Mr. Walley’s Communication, just before leaving 
the City. 
To the Teachers and Scholars of Mason St. S. School:— 


My Dear Frienps,—I cannot leave the city, 
without once more expressing to you my affectionate 
regards and best wishes; and I have a fresh motive 
for doing so, when I remember the recent and most 
acceptable tokens of love and confidence which you 
have manifested toward me. I feel, most sensibly, 
these evidences of attachment; and while I have 
breath for prayer, it shall be employed in calling down 
the richest of God’s blessings upon yourselves, and 
upon the important cause in which you are engaged. 

If permitted to travel through the rich valleys of 
France, or to climb some of the high mountains of 
rugged Switzerland, my. T'eacher’s Staff’ will accom- 
pany me, and will serve beautifully to remind me, 
while it supports my wearied limbs, of another kind 
of support which the givers of it have so largely con- 
tributed to promote my comfort while among them. 
Though I may not use it, as Moses did his rod, in 
bringing out water from the flinty rock; Lean, by a 
look upon the inscription which it bears, revive a 
thousand sweet associations, and be enabled to draw 
from an overflowing heart, a stream of gratitude to 
God, for connecting me with friends so full of kind- 
ness. 

And when I read over the Resolves of my young 
friends, the scholars, and see what pledges they have 
given, of a nature so exceedingly gratifying to me, 
and so suited to improve their own best interests, I 
am filled with emotions which language does not al- 
low me to express. That you will be punctual in 
your attendance at school,—attentive to the instruc- 
tions of your teachers,—and will make — to keep 
our eau whole, and, if possible, enlarge them,— 
what could you say better to cheer my heart, and: to 
diminish my regret at our separation? May the Lord 
give you all the grace you may need, faithfully to ex- 
ecute your wise and judicious resolutions! 

I had intended to have said something further to 
both teachers and scholars, in the way of parting 
counsel; but my engagements have not permitted. 
In place of this, [ thought I would put each of you in 
possession of the few remarks I was permitted to 
mnake in your hearing on the 12th of May last; a copy 
of which will be presented to you through my belov- 
ed friend and substitute, on the next Sabbath. You 
will please accept it with my most affectionate re- 
gards, and earnest prayers that we may all be bene- 
fitted by the services of Mason Street Sabbath School; 
and when we have done sitting at the feet of Jesus, 
while pilgrims on earth, may we all be transferred to 
a purer: world, and exchange the feeble voice of 
prayer for the sweet notes of grateful and undying 
praise. Your grateful friend and Superintendent, 

Lord’s day, June 2d, 1839. S. H. Wattey. 


* An elegant Cane was presented to him by the Teachers. 





VARIETY. 








A Beloved Child. 


A letter to the Editor of the Youth’s Companion, 
from a Clergyman in the State of Maine, dated May 
27, 1839, says:— 

“Dear Bro. Willis,—The birth-day of your “child,” 
comes round, and reminds tne of my contribution to- 





tions, expressing their feelings in regard to the ab- 


wards its support. It is a loved child of yours, I 





doubt not, and you dress it up in its prettiest—not 
too gay; just about right; she has a sweet voice, and 
wholesome words, and is greeted with welcome by 
our family, in her weekly visits. 

‘¢T wish I was able to send her a new bib or tucker, 
a pair of socks or shoes, or so; or rather to put some 
golden sentence in her mouth, which would tell on 
the heart of its thousand admirers. The ‘Com- 
panion,” is one of those silent missionaries, that are 
doing more good in the world, than we are aware. 
How much iniquity, in its incipient state, in the minds 
of the youth, it has probably checked and subdued, 
we can never know. It is a great mercy when evil 
is prevented, if we see no actual good done. Sol 
reason sometimes in my disconsolate hours, with 
regard to my own labors among my people.” 


A Curious Cause of War. 

In the year 1005, some soldiers of the Common- 
wealth of Modena ran away with a bucket froma 
public well belonging to the state of Bologna. This 
Implement might be worth a shilling; but it produc- 
ed a bloody quarrel, which was worked up intoa 
bloody war. enry, the king of Sardinia, assisted 
the Modenese to keep possession of the bucket, and 
in one of the battles he was made prisoner. His fa- 
ther, the Emperor, offered a chain of gold that would 
encircle Bologna, which is seven miles in compass, 
for his redemption, but in vain. After twenty-two 
years imprisonment, and his father being dead, he 
pined away and died. His monument is still extant 
in the church of the Dominicans. This fatal bucket 
is still exhibited in the tower of the cathedral of Mo- 
dena, enclosed in an iron cage. 


—_>—- 
I Love the Sabbath School. 

‘** f love the Sabbath School,” were the words of a 
little girl whom I addressed one Sabbath morning, 
with ‘My little girl are you going to Sabbath 
School?” ‘ Yes, ma’am,” she replied. ‘Do you 
love to go?” Linquired. ‘ Oh, yes, I love the Sab- 
bath School.” I parted with her, after some few 
moments conversation; but never shall forget with 
what sparkling eyes, and tenes of deep interest, she 
said, “I love the Sabbath School.’? I doubt not that 
she was under the guidance of some affectionate, 
faithful teacher.—3. S. Treasury. 


ew 
The One Thing Needfal, . 

A little girl seven years old, was seen very often 
reading the Testament. Being asked what pleasure 
she found in so doing, she said, “It makes us wise, 
and teaches us how to lnve God.” She had been 
reading about Martha and Mary: ‘ Whatis the one 
thing needful?” said her friend. ‘It is the love of 
God,” replied the little girl.—Infant’s Magazine. 


John Evelyn’s Epitaph, by Himself. 
Living in an age of extraordinary events and revo- 
lutions, I have learned from thence this truth, which 
I desire might be communicated to posterity: ‘That 
all is vanity which is not honest; and that there is no 
solid wisdom but in real piety. 


A Gentle Hint. 

An uncle left in his will eleven silver spoons to his 
nephew, adding, “If I have not left him the dozen, 
he knoWs the reason.” The fact was, the nephew 
had, some,time before, stolen it from his relative. 


ae 
Typographical. al 
A printer, in setting up the sentence, ‘‘ we are but 
parts of a stupendous whole,” by the mistake of one 


letter, made it read, ‘ we are but parts of a stupen- 
dous whale.” 








POETRY. 








“THE LITTLE CHILD’S EVENING HYMN, 
O Lord, a little child appears, 
Before thy blessed face, 
To tell thee all its wants and fears, 
And seek thy love and grace. 
My heart is full of sin, 
There’s.nothing in it good; 
Give me a heart washed white and clean 
In thy most precious blood. 
Let me within thy tender arms 
Lie down and take my sleep; 
And, Lord, from dangers, fears and harms, 
Thy feeble creature keep. 
Dear Saviour, lay thy gentle hand 
Upon my little head; 
And bless me as I humbly stand, 
Before | go to bed. 
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